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Art. VI. — 'lite Chinese Secnt Triad Xvcitti/ of the Tun-ti-htiih*. 
Btj Li.kutknant Nicwnoio, A.D.C., and J\Iajoi!-(.>i:nkiiat. 
Wilson, C.B., Madras Arm;/. 

Head January 1 8, 1 810. 

Various associations have long existed in China, of which secrecy 
was at an early period the prominent feature, since the jealousy of 
the imperial government declares the association of even five persons 
to be illegal, ami punishes the crime of belonging to these associa- 
tions with death. Among these fraternities may he enumerated — 
1st, the Great Ascending Society; 2nd, the Society of Glory and 
Splendour; 3rd, the Union of the Three Great Towers, viz., Heaven, 
Earth, and Man ; 4th, the While Jackets; 5th, the Red Beards; Cth, 
the Short Swords; 7th, the White Water- Lily; 8th, the Sea and 
Land Society; 9th, the Righteous Rising Society, &c. The third of 
these associations, which, from all that can be gathered, assimilate 
in their origin, is the one that prevails in Canton, and obtains almost 
exclusively in the Straits of Malacca, and the vast islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; and which will principally form the subject of 
this notice. It is commonly known under the terms of Tien-ti-huih, 
or San-ho-huih, and is sometimes divided into two branches — the 
Canton and Fokien, to which provinces most of the Chinese emi- 
grants belong. Those from Canton, are, I believe, by far the most 
numerous. Other societies or Kongsis exist, with the benevolent 
object of raising funds for the assistance and support, of those among 
their number in distress; hut they are almost all subject, more or 
less, to some of the objections that exist against the Tien-ti-huih. 

The secret nature of the Tirnti-fwih, or Triad Association of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, and the natural dread of its members to 

1 Remarks on the Moile of writing Chinese Names, <$<?. in these MSS. 

1st. Tlic continental pronunciation of tlic vowels is adopted. 

2nd. The vowels arc to bo enunciated distinctly when two or more come 
together, except in such obvious diphthongs as an, a>, on, ci, &c, and therefore 
the dircrcsis (") is dispensed with. 

3rd. ie is not a diphthong, the two vowels being invariably pronounced 
separately. 

4th. « always like no, long or short, as in too, or good. The long sharp sound 
of tt, as in pure, is indicated by in, and not, as is usually done, by ew as in hew. 

5th. The Muiidarin pronunciation is observed throughout. 
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violate their solemn oaths of secrecy, render it a matter of great 
difficulty to arrive at the truth, and to penetrate into its early his- 
tory and origin j suffice it here to observe, that the source of this 
branch of secret societies existing among the Chinese is to be traced 
as far back as the close of the third century of the Christian era, to 
the time of the usurper Tsau-Tsau. It appears that the bonds which 
first linked its members together, were of a political nature; and we 
also find it remarked, that the initiated were required to be proficient 
in all manner of martial and manly exercises, and that, as a trial of 
their courage, they were compelled to rim through a chevavx-defrise 
of glittering swords. They rapidly increased in numbers, and by 
their valour and skill rescued the Emperor of China from the hor- 
rors of a dangerous rebellion. 

The following episode, from the popular Chinese history called 
the Sau-Kwok, translated expressly for this paper by the Rev. J. 
Tomlin, of Malacca, not only bears upon tins event, but is also illus- 
trative of various allusions made by the brotherhood in their code of 
rules, which will be subsequently adverted to. 

" There is a saying, that ' when the great power of the empire is 
long divided, it will be united, and when long united, it will be 
divided.' At the end of the Cliiu dynasty, there was a division into 
seven contending kingdoms, which issued in the Tsin dynasty. 
After the destruction of the Tsin dynasty, So and Han contended for 
superiority, and this contest terminated in the establishment of the 
Han dynasty. The first emperor of the Han dynasty killed a white 
serpent, and rose to be a great warrior. The whole empire was 
united and flourished in the time of Kwang Wu, and down to 
llien-ti, when it was divided into three kingdoms. This rebellion 
began in the time of the two emperors Fan and Lin. Fan rejected 
all good men, and honoured and confided in eunuch mandarins. 
On the death of Fan, Lin (his .son) succeeded. The great general 
Po Wu and Chin Fan the Tai-Fu supported him. When the 
eunuch mandarins, Tsau Tscet and his fellows, abused their autho- 
rity, Po Wu and Chin Fan consulted to destroy tliein. This affair, 
not being concealed, turned out to their own injury. The eunuch 
ministers from this time grew worse. At Khiin Nin, second year, 
fourth month, fifteenth day, the emperor went to Wan Till Tien. 
Being seated on the throne, a violent wind arose, and smote the 
summit of the palace. There was merely a blue serpent seen, which 
flew down from the roof, and coiled itself up on a chair. The 
emperor, affrighted, fell down from his throne, and was instantly 
borne by his ministers into the interior of the palace. All the man- 
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dariiis fled, and in a moment Hie serpent also vanished. Suddenly 
there was loud thunder, rain, and great hailstones, which continued 
to fall till midnight, and destroyed houses without number. 

" Also in the fourth year, second month, at Loh Yang, there was 
au earthquake ; the sea overflowed, and the people on the coast were 
engulfed in the waves. At Kwang Ho, a hen was changed into a 
cock. And in the sixth month, first day, a dark cloudy vapour, 
above ten fathoms long, flew into the palace at Wan Till. In the 
autumn, seventh month, a rainbow was seen on the Pearl Temple 
(palace). The Wu Yuan mountain precipice was hurled down and 
dashed in pieces. The emperor issued a proclamation, inquiring of 
all his ministers the cause of these calamities. The I Lang minister, 
Tsai Yung, brought up his answer. He considered the rainbow, 
aud the metamorphosed hen, to be the eunuch ministers, who had 
perverted the government. His words had some truth in them. 
The emperor, looking at the writing, sighed, and immediately rose 
and changed his clothes. Tsau Tseet was watching behind, and told 
all to his companions, and immediately resolved to find an occasion 
of accusing Tsai Yung on other grounds, that he might be dis- 
carded and sent home. Afterwards these ten men, Chang Yang, 
Chan Chung, Fung Si, Tuan Tui, Tsau Tseet, Hou Lan, Kien Shit, 
Chin Yung, Ilia Tan, and Kwoh Shin, banded together for evil. 
They were entitled ' The Ten Chang Shi.' The emperor honoured 
and confided in Chang Yang, calling him 'My father!' The 
government daily worsened, so that, throughout the empire, men's 
hearts were meditating rebellion. Thieves and robbers sprung up 
like bees. At that time there were at Chi Luk Fu, three brothers; 
the elder was Chang Kiok, the second, Chang Pau, the third, Chang 
Liang. This Chang Kiok was not originally a Siu Tsai. He went 
on the mountains to gather medicinal herbs, and met with an old 
man, blue-eyed, and of a youthful countenance, holding in his hand 
a staff of the Li tree, who called Kiok to come to a cave, and gave 
him the Tien Shu (heavenly book), in three volumes, named the 
Tai Ping Yon Sut ; saying, ' Take this, and on behalf of Heaven, teach 
and reform and save all the people : if there spring up (in you) a 
different heart, you will assuredly be punished.' Kiok respectfully 
inquired his surname and name; the old man said, 'lam a Nan 
Hwa-Laou Sien' (an ancient spirit). Having thus said, he was 
transformed into a gentle zephyr, and vanished. 

" Chang Kiok's army first revolted on the borders of I 
Chiu. Liu Yen was the Tai Shiu of I Chin, a man of Kiaug Ilia 
King Ling. When he heard of the rebel troops coming, he sum- 
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rauucd the Kiau Wei Tsou Ching to consultation. Ching said, ' The 
rebel soldiers are many, mine arc few ; your Excellency ought 
immediately to call out a force equal to the enemy.' Liu Yen 
assented, and forthwith issued a proclamation for mustering all the 
militia. The proclamation reached Tuk Hien, and drew forth a 
brave man. This person was not fond of reading, but of a large and 
generous disposition; a man of few words, in whose countenance joy 
and fear were not expressed ; naturally of a noble mind, and one 
who loved to form an alliance with all the wise and good men in 
the empire. He grew up to eight feet (six feet eight inches English) 
stature. His cars hung down upon his shoulders; his hands reached 
to his knees ; his eyes could regard his ears ; his countenance resem- 
bled the light piuk jade-stone ; his lips seemed painted with vermi- 
lion. He was a descendant of Liu Shin Chi, of the family of Ching 
Wang of Chung San, and a great grandson of the Emperor King of 
the Han dynasty; his surname was Liu, his name Pi, and his literary 
name Hiuen Teh. Hiuen Teh's grandfather was Liu Mliung, his 
father Liu Fung, who filled the ollice of Iliau Lien, afterwards 
that of Li, and died early. Hiucu Teh being deprived of his father 
while young, served his mother with filial piety. The family being 
poor, he sold shoes and made mats for a livelihood. He dwelt at 
the village of Lau Sang Lin. On the south side of the house was 
a large mulberry-tree, above five chungs (fifty Chinese feet — forty- 
one feet eight inches English) high, umbrageous like the cover of a 
carriage, and visible at a great distance. A sagacious person said, 
' This family will certainly give birth to an honourable man.' Hiuen 
Teh, while a boy, was one day playing with the children of the 
village, under the tree, and said, ' I will be emperor !' His uncle, 
Liu Yuan Ki, astonished at his saying, said, ' This is no ordinary 
child ;' and, seeing Hiuen Teh's family was poor, frequently gave 
him money. When fifteen years old, his mother sent him to school. 
His teachers were Chin Hiuen and Lu Chit. The celebrated Kuug 
Sun Sun, with his companions, were his friends. 

" When Liu Yen issued the proclamation for mustering the 
army, Hiuen Teh was in his twenty-eighth year. On reading the 
proclamation he heaved a sigh; a person immediately behind him 
said with a loud voice, ' Young man, you are not putting forth your 
strength in the cause of the emperor, why then do you sigh ?' Hiuen 
turning round, saw a person eight feet (six feet eight inches English) 
high, having a leopard's head, round eyes, a swallow forehead, and a 
tiger's beard, whose voice was like a peul of thunder, and his carriage 
like a running horse. Hiuen Teh, perceiving his strange appearance, 
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inquired his surname and name. The man said his surname 
was Chang, name Fci, literary name, Ych Teh. His family dwelt at 
Tuk kuu ; he had a farm, sold wine, and killed pigs, and loved to 
have intercourse with all the wise arid good in the empire. 'Just 
now,' said he, 'perceiving you looking at the proclamation, and 
hearing you sigh, I asked the cause.' Iliuen Teh said, ' My kindred 
are of the honourable house of Han : my surname is Liu, and name 
Pi : having just heard the Yellow Turbans are in open rebellion, I 
wished to crush the insurgents, and to tranquillize the people, but 
regretting that my strength is inadequate, therefore I sighed deeply.' 
Fci said, ' I have a little money ; we must muster all our brave 
townsmen, and then, can we not together achieve something noble?' 
Iliuen was much delighted ; they entered the village tavern together, 
and drunk wine. While over their cups, they saw a stout man 
pushing a hand carriage up to the tavern door, where he halted, 
and entering, sat down and called the landlord to be quick and bring 
him some wine to drink, saying, ' I must immediately go into the 
city and join the army.' Iliuen Teh looked upon this man, who was 
nine feet high, had a beard two feet Jong, a face like a ripe date, 
and ruddy lips, eyes of the scarlet fung, and eyebrows like sleeping 
silkworms. I lis aspect and form were noble and majestic. Iliuen 
beckoned him to sit down with them, and inquired his surname and 
name ; he replied, ' My surname is Kwan, name I, literary name, Siu 
Chang, ofterwards changed to Yun Chang, a Kiai Liang man, of Ho 
Tung province. Because a rich man of my place, presuming on his 
power, insulted me, I slew him and fled, and have been wandering 
about the country five or six years. I have just heard that the army 
is mustering here, and have merely come at the call of duty.' Ilium 
Teh then opened his mind to him, which greatly delighted Yun 
Chang. They went together to Chang Fei's house, and consulted 
about this important a (Tail*. Fci said, 'There is a peach tree behind 
my house, and a garden in full bloom; to-morrow, let us sacrifice to 
iiccvcn and earth, and let us three men enter into a covenant of 
brotherhood, uniting our strength and hearts ; afterwards we may 
take counsel and achieve some heroic deeds.' Iliuen Teh and Yun 
Chang, with one voice, approved, saying, ' This is very good !' On 
the following day, a black cow and white horse were prepared and 
sacrificed in the garden. The three men burned incense, reverently 
worshipped, and took an oath, saying, 'Liu Fi, Kwan I, and Chang 
Fci, although of different surnames, are now united as brethren, 
joined hand and heart, to save in allliction, and to support in peril. 
We will uphold the emperor and give peace to the people. We do 
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not inquire if we were born in the same year, the same month, or on 
the same day ; we only desire to die the same year, the same month, 
the same day. May the supreme heaven and the deep earth behold 
and establish our hearts ; he that proves treacherous and ungrateful, 
may heaven and men join in his destruction !' The oath being 
ended, they honoured Hiucn Teh, as elder brother, Kwan I, as 
second brother, and Chang Fei, as younger brother. The sacrifices 
to heaven and earth being completed, they again killed a cow, 
brought wine, and assembled all the valiant men of the district, 
amounting to above three hundred. All drank freely. Next day, 
they prepared their weapons, and only regretted they liad no horses 
to ride : while thinking about this, a man reported that two 
strangers, attended by servants, leading a troop of horses, had just 
come up to the house. Hiueu Teh said, 'Thus heaven helps us!' 
The three brothers went out to receive the strangers, who were 
merchants from Chung Shan j the name of one was Chang Si Ping, 
the other, Su Sang. Every year they travelled northward to sell 
their horses ; this year they returned, on account of the rebels rising 
up. Hiueu Teh invited the two men to his house aud treated them 
with wine, telling how they wished to punish the rebels. The 
strangers were delighted to hear of it, and gladly made them a 
present of fifty horses, and also gave them five hundred tacls of 
gold and silver, and also a thousand pounds of steel for making 
weapons, lliuen Teh thanked the strangers, and ordered a skilful 
smith to make a pair of double-edged swords. Fung Chang made 
an azure coloured dragon and moon ornamented scimitar, and named 
it Ling Yen ki (»'. e. cold-shining cutter) ; the weight of it was eighty- 
two catties. Chang Fei made an 18-feet well-tempered spear. Each 
being equipped with bis weapons and a coat of mail, they assembled 
all the brave men of the village, amounting to more than five 
hundred persons, and came to see Tsou Ching. Tsou Ching took 
them to see the Tai Shiu, Liu Yen. The three men being introduced 
and the surname and name of each announced, lliuen Teh said, 
' They (i. (-.{himself and the Tai Shiu) were branches of the same 
family ;' Liu Yen was very glad, and immediately acknowledged 
lliuen Teh as his kinsman. Not many days alter, a man reported 
that the chief of the ycllow-turbaiicd robbers, Ching Yuan Chi, with 
a band of fifty thousand men, had come to open insurrection at Tuk 
kun. Liu Yen ordered Tsou Ching to lead lliuen and his two com- 
panies, with their band of five hundred men, and go forth to subdue 
the robbers, lliuen was well pleased to receive orders to advance 
first to attack the rebels, aud immediately came to the foot of the 
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Tai llin mountain, in front of the rebels. All the rebels had dishe- 
velled hair and yellow handkerchiefs bound about their foreheads. 
The two armies immediately joined; Iliucn Teh pushed on his horse, 
having Yun Chang on his left, and Yeh Teh on his right ; then 
shaking his whip with great indignation, said, ' You rebellious and 
traitorous robbers! why have you not submitted before?' Ching 
Yuan, in great anger, ordered his Fu Chang Teng Mou, to go forth 
to battle. Chang Fei, grasping his 18-feet serpent spear, met him, 
and at one thrust pierced Teng Mou in the pit of the stomach, who 
reeled and fell down from his horse. Clung Ynang Chi seeing Teng 
Mou fall, struck his horse, brandished his sword, and made directly 
lor Chang Fei. Fun Chang, brandishing his scimitar, spurred his 
horse, and flew to meet him. Ching Yuan Chi seeing him coming, 
was panic-struck, lost his grasp, and, by one stroke of Fun Chang's 
scimitar, fell, severed in two pieces. 

*' The rebel troops seeing Ching Yuan Chi killed, threw down their 
weapons and fled. Hiuen Teh wheeled his army and pursued them; 
those who submitted were innumerable. Having gained a great 
victory, he returned : Liu Yen himself came out to meet him, and 
rewarded the meritorious soldiers. The next day he received a letter 
from Kiung King, the Tai Shiu, of Ching Chiu, saying, that ' The 
Yellow Turbans had besieged the city ; the danger was imminent, 
and he begged for assistance.' Liu Yen and Hiuen Teh consulted 
together. Hiuen Teh said, ' I will go to save him.' Liu Yen ordered 
Tsou Ching to take five thousand soldiers, and accompany Hiuen Teh 
and Kwan Chang to Ching Chiu. When the rebels saw a rescuing 
army approach, they divided their soldiers and fought confusedly. 
Hiuen Teh having few soldiers, and not being able to conquer, 
retreated thirty Li, and halted. Hiuen Teh spoke to Kwan and 
Chang, saying, 'The rebels are many and we few, we must send 
forth soldiers for surprise, then we may get the victory.' They 
immediately divided. Kwan Kung took a thousand men and lay 
in ambush in the mountain, on the left side; Chang Fei led a 
thousand men, and lay in ambush in the mountain on the right 
side. The beating of the gong was the appointed signal for a general 
attack. The next day, Hiuen Teh and Tsou Ching led on their 
divisions, the drums beating as they advanced. The whole of the 
relief army gave battle. Hiuen Teh falling back with his division, 
the rebels, confident of their strength, pursued them. Having passed 
the summit of the mountain, Hiuen Teh's soldiers beat the gong. 
Suddenly, from the left and right, two armies came forth. Hiuen 
Teh wheeled his army round, and the slaughter commenced. An 
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attack being made on the rebels on three sides at once, they were 
completely routed, and fled down to the city of Ching Chiu. The 
Tui Shiu, Kiting King, led forth the people and soldiers from the 
city, and strengthened the battle. The rebel force was greatly cut 
up, and a vast multitude was wounded and killed. Ching Chiu was 
thus speedily relieved from the siege. 

" Kiung King having rewarded the soldiers, Tsou Ching wished to 
return ; lliuen Teh said, ' I have just heard that the Chung Long 
Tsiun, Lou Chit, is fighting with the rebel chief Chang Kiok, at 
Kwang Tsung; Lou Chit was formerly my teacher, and now I 
should like to go and help him.' On this, Tsou Ching returned 
with his army 5 Hiuen Teh and Kwan Chang, led their bund of 500 
men to Kwang Tsung ; finding Lou Chit witli his army, they 
entered his tent and saluted him. On telling him wherefore they 
were come, he was much pleased, and detained them in front of his 
tent to hear the news. At that time, Chang Kiok's rebel multitude 
was fifteen myriads, Lou Chit's soldiers five myriads ; on joining 
battle at Kwang Tsung, it could not be seen who was conqueror. 
Lou Chit, addressing Hiuen Teh, said ' I am now besieging the 
rebels here; the two younger brothers of the Chief are fighting with 
Fang Pu Siang and ChuTsin, at Yin Oman. You may take your 
own men and horse, and I will assist you with 1000 imperial troops, 
and go forth to Yin Chuan, to reconnoitre ; at an appointed time 
seize, and destroy.' lliuen Teh received the orders, led his army by 
night and came to Yin Chuan. Where Fang Pu Siang and Chu 
Tsin engaged with the rebels ; the latter gaining no advantage by 
fighting, retreated to Chang Shi, and made grass tents. Siang and 
Tsing consulted, saying, ' The rebels are making grass tents, we must 
attack them with fire,' and immediately gave command to all the 
army that each roan should bind a wisp of grass and lurk in a 
secret place. The same night a great wind suddenly arose ; about 
the second watch the fire burst forth; Siang and Tsin each led his 
soldiers to attack the rebel encampment, while the fire blazed up to 
heaven. The robbers were all in consternation ; horses without 
saddles, and men without armour, fled in all directions. The 
slaughter continued till break of day. Chang Liang and Chang Pau 
led off the remnant of their force, and gaining the road, were 
escaping, when suddenly appeared a troop of horsemen with red 
banners/coming right ahead, to intercept the fugitives. 

" The captain of this troop of horse was seven feet high, had small 
eyes and a long beard ; he filled the ollice of Ki Tu Wei, a man of 
Pei Kwoh Cbiau Kuu, his surname Tsau, name Tsau, and literary 
name Mung Teh. Tsau, in bis youth, loved hunting, anil was fond 
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of music and dancing; lie was constantly playing his tricks, and full 
of mischief. Tsau had an uncle, who, perceiving him to be of a 
roving, unsettled spirit, was angry with him, and told his father, 
Tsau Siang, to rebuke him. Tsuu's heart instantly devised a trick ; 
seeing his uncle coming, he fell down feigning to be in a fit of 
epilepsy. His uncle was alarmed, and told his father Siang, who 
hastened to see him, when lo ! Tsau was quite well again. Siang 
said, ' Your uncle tells me you are in a fit ; how is it you arc well 
so soon?' Tsau said, 'Aforetime your child had not this sickness 
it is because I have lost all love for my uncle, and therefore sccrncd 
stupid.' Siang believed his words. Afterwards, his xtnclc merely 
said, ' Tsau is in fault,' and Siang paid no attention, therefore Tsau 
got his desires, and was indulged in evil. At that time there was a 
man named Kiau Iliuen, who spoke to Tsau, saying, ' The empire 
is breaking out. into rebellion j there is no gifted hero of the present 
generation ; none who is able to quell the rising spirit and give 
peace to the people, except your son.' Ho Yung, of Nan Yang, 
seeing Tsau said, 'The house of llau is falling, the tranquillizer of 
the empire is this man.' Hi Cliiau, of Yu Nan, was a discerner of 
men's characters. Tsau went to see him, and asked, saying, ' What 
sort of a man shall I be ?' Chiau making no answer, Tsau again 
questioned him ; Chiau replied, ' You are an able minister for ruling 
the age ; a daring hero in a rebellious generation !' Tsau heard his 
words with great delight. When twenty years old, he became Ki 
Hiau Lien, and also the Feb. Tu Wei of Lang Chu Loh Yang. On 
entering into office, he immediately prepared ten cudgels of five 
various colours, and placed them at the four gates of Ilien, and 
punished all that were disobedient and refactory, without respect of 
persons. The uncle of Kien Shili, a Chung Chang Shi Mandarin, 
was walking abroad by night with his sword. Tsau being on his 
nightly round, seized and punished him. On this account, no one, 
either in or out of the city, dared to be disobedient. Tsuu's name was 
feared more and more, and afterwards he became Sun Ping Ling. 
Because of the rising of the yellow turbans, he was honoured with 
the title of Ki Tu Wei, and led an army of 5,000 horse and foot. 
He came first to assist in the war at Yin Chuan, and just as Chang 
Liang and Chang Pau were beaten and flying, Tsau Tsau surrounded 
them. A great slaughter was made, 10,000 heads were cut off; 
many standards and colours, gongs, and drums, and a multitude of 
horses, were captured. Chang Liang and Chang Pau fought de- 
sperately, and escaped. Tsau seeing Fang Pu Siang and Chu Tsin, 
immediately led their soldiers and pursued Chang Liang and Chang 
Tau. It is said that Iliuen Teh, on coming to Yin Chiu with Kwang 
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and Chang, heard the sound of battle, and saw the fire blazing up 
to heaven, and while pressing forward with his force, the rebels were 
bcateu and scattered, lliuen Teh, seeing Fang Pu Siang and Chu 
Tsin, informed them of Lou Chit's intention. Siang said, ' Chang 
Liang and Chang Pau's force is greatly reduced and their strength 
almost gone ; they will go to Kwang Tsuug in hope of Chang Kbit's 
help. Iliueu Teh may go immediately to strengthen the battle 
against them.' lliuen Teh received the command, and forthwith led 
his soldiers back. When half way, he saw a guard of horsemen 
accompanying a cage cart ; the prisoner in the cart was Lou Chit. 
Iliueu, in great surprise, alighted from his horse and inquired the 
reason ; Lou Chit said, ' I had surrounded Chang Kiok, and was on 
the point of capturing him, when he used divination, so that I could 
not conquer him. The emperor sent the Hwang Num, Tso Fung, 
first to go and inspect; he asked mc for a bribe} I answered, 
saying, The soldier's pay is scauty, how should I have any money 
left to give to the imperial messenger ? Tso Fung was angry and 
returned to the emperor, saying, I remained in a high fort without 
fighting, and had a lazy soldier's heart. On hearing this, the 
emperor's anger kindled, and he sent the Chung Lang general, 
Tung Tsuh, to take my place and command the soldiers. I was 
ordered back to the capital to be tried.' Chang Fei, hearing this, was 
very angry, and wished to kill the military escort and save Lou 
Chit, lliuen Teh restrained him, saying, ' The emperor himself has 
given orders, how then can you act disorderly towards the soldiers 
who are escorting Lou Chit ?' Kwan Kung said, ' Chung Lang has 
taken the command of the soldiers, let us go, for there is no one to 
depend on, otherwise return to Tukkuu.' lliuen Teh assented, and 
they immediately led their army northward ; having scarcely 
marched two days, they suddenly heard a great voice behind a 
mountain. Hiuen Teh headed Kwan and Chang, and spurred on 
his horse to the summit of the hill, when he beheld the imperial 
army routed; behind the mountain and plain, was covered with the 
yellow turbans. Ou a banner was incribed, in large characters, 
Tien Kung Chang Kun. lliuen Teh said, ' This is Chang Kiok, let 
us hasten to the battle.' The three men flew on their horses, at the 
head of their soldiers, and immediately Chang Kiok was beaten. 
Tung Tsuh, rallying his force, pursued the enemy, and joining the 
three heroes, renewed the attack with them. Chang Kiok's army 
was routed, and fled in confusion, fifty Li. The three men having 
saved Tung Tsuh, returned to the camp." 

The emperor, it is said, at fast loaded the brotherhood with 
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honours, and bestowed on it as signal marks of bis imperial favour, 
a sword weighing two catties and thirteen taels, with an iron seal ; 
but afterwards, alarmed at their rising power and influence, he mas- 
sacred most of them, and dispersed the rest, after a determined resist- 
ance oil the part of the brethren. From the remnant that escaped the 
edge of the sword, the present numerous association has its rise. In 
the Peking Gazette, dated October 7, 1817, we find it stated that this 
society then prevailed much in Canton, and that the new viceroy, 
Yuen Tajin, had commenced with much severity against them; that 
two or three thousand had been recently apprehended, and that at the 
rite of initiation iuto the society, which is performed at night, they 
make a paper efligy of the reigning emperor, and require the novice 
to cut it into pieces. It is not unreasonable to infer that the Chinese 
colonists at Malacca, in Java, Borneo, and other parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, at an early period, after emigration, would find the 
advantages of binding themselves together as a means of defence and 
self-protection in a foreign land; many of them had probably been 
members of associations already alluded to in their native land 
Hence the numerous kotigsis, or public clubs, into which we find 
them invariably linked, particularly at the mines and plantations in 
the interior. Be that as it may, the particular tenets of the secret 
society of Tien-ti-huih have, of late years, gained ground. According 
to the calculation of a Chinese (himself one of the fraternity), the 
number of sworn brethren in our settlements in the Straits, cannot 
be less than seven thousand. During the Dutch administration, it 
was nearly broken up, but. has, however, again reared its head under 
the more lenient and perhaps too liberal policy of the English. 
Shortly after taking possession of Malacca, in 1825, they became so 
numerous and riotous, as to excite the attention of government, as the 
following extract from a Malacca Observer of 1826, will evince: — 

"Towards the evening of Thursday, the 12th inst., an unpleasant 
occurrence took place, attended with some alarm, amongst the inha- 
bitants of Malacca. There exists in China, and in all colonies where 
the Chinese settle, a society, or brotherhood, the nature and object 
of which we shall explain below. A parly of this society, about 
forty in number, principally composed of men from the plantations, 
were assembled at a Chinaman's house, in order to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the birth-day of one of their leaders, and after eating 
and drinking, became very noisy and quarrelsome. The constable 
of police understanding this, went in to quiet them, but met with a 
very unceremonious reception, as one of the Chinese struck him 
with a stick o\ r er the eye. The constable, however, seized one of 
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them, and brought him to the fiscal's house. On hearing the cir- 
cumstance, Mr. Minjoot repaired to the spot, but seeing so large a 
number exhibiting an unruly spirit, he proceeded to inform the 
resident, in company with the captains of the Chinese and Clings. 
Our resident immediately came himself, attended by a small guard 
of peons. Entering the house, he seized a man pointed out by the 
constable, and delivered him over to the custody of the peons. 
Two others were subsequently apprehended, and confined in jail. 
As one of the objects of the brotherhood is mutual defence and 
assistance, in similar and in all cases, government was apprehensive 
that the body would create some disturbance during the night, on 
which account the fiscal was allowed a small guard of sepoys at his 
house, while the watch was doubled, and the captains, or chiefs, of 
the Malays and Clings, had bodies of their own people to protect 
their houses. The night, however, passed over without any alarming 
occurrence taking place. On the following Saturday, the four 
Chinamen were examined before the court; one of them was 
released, there being no material charge against him, while the 
man who struck the constable was sentenced to two years hard 
labour in irons, another to six months, and the other to three. The 
Chinese may thank their stars for being dealt with so leniently, for 
had the circumstance taken place in China, and they known to be 
of the brotherhood, the whole body would have been been seized and 
decapitated. The law in China against them is very severe, and it is 
said that, last year, a society to the amount of four hundred, were 
apprehended and decapitated. The Chinese being freed from the 
oppression which they experience in their own country, imagine that 
when they come under British dominion, they are at liberty to act as 
they please. 

" We understand that two men, who are known to be leaders, 
have been bound over to be answerable in" case of any future dis- 
turbance. It is reported that the brotherhood are able to muster 
four thousand strong from the different plantations and tin mines in 
the interior, added to those at Malacca itself. They are all either 
Canton or Macao men, no Fokicn man being allowed to enter their 
body, as the natives of that province speak another dialect. This 
society, of late, has increased so considerably in Malacca, as to assume 
an alarming aspect in the eyes of some. They carry on their plots 
and meetings with such secresy, that for years the local government 
have never been able to discover any clue whereby to apprehend 
them or their leaders, of whom, it is said, there are now five. It is 
well known that several murders have been committed by them ; 
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among which was one that occurred about two years ago, on the 
body of a Chinese barber ; the murderer, it is said, was seized, but 
through the assistance of his brethren, effected his escape to the tin 
mines, without the Malacca district. Two of the leaders are also 
said to have hung up and beaten to death, at one of the plantations, 
two unfortunate Chinese, who were suspected of treason towards the 
brotherhood. An instance occurred a few months ago, within our 
own knowledge, which fully convinces us of the nature of this society. 
A Chinese became obnoxious to the chief leaders, on account of his 
taking part with the above mentioned barber, who was murdered. 
Being at the tin mines at Loocoot, the leader fixed a price on his 
head, and as mostly all the miners belong to this society, he became 
their marked object. Being apprised of their murderous designs, he 
contrived to make his escape, but not before notice was given to his 
enemies, who had previously dug a pit in the pathway to prevent the 
accomplishment of his design. Being hard pressed by two or three 
of them, armed with swords, he unfortunately fell into the pit of 
which he was not aware, but recovering himself by means of his 
arms, he was springing up again, when a man from behind made a 
deadly blow at his head, which, however, he avoided, by dexterously 
inclining to one side. The blow fell on his arm, and made a deep 
gash between the wrist and the elbow. He, nevertheless, got up, 
and after several more wounds, principally on his legs, finally escaped 
to Malacca. But even here he was not safe, for the diabolical 
vengeance of the bandit followed hard upon him, and he was obliged 
to conceal himself, most secretly, for several months. His wounds 
were seen, and he was taken before the police magistrate, who 
examined into the case, and from his previous knowledge of the 
brotherhood, had every reason to credit the man's story. At his own 
most earnest solicitation, he was conveyed on board the H.C.S. 
* Java,' which delivered liim from the murderous hatred of the 
brotherhood at Malacca. 

" It is commonly reported of their chief leader, whose name is 
Kwang San, that in order to make himself ferocious, he once drank 
gall taken out of a murdered man's body, mixed with wine, and that 
his appearance in every way corresponds with his mind. He resides 
principally at the tin mines at Loocoot (Lukut), but occasionally 
comes down to Malacca, secretly." 

The finances of this branch received a severe shock in the attack 
which the Malays made upon them at the tin mines of Sungie-ujong 
in 1828, by which was lost the whole of the common treasure, and 
many lives. In consequence of this blow, the brethren could not 
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nlTord to keep up the large house where they were accustomed to 
hold their meetings at Malacca. In September, 183-1, they revenged 
themselves on the Malays, by rising upon the inhabitants of Lukut 
one rainy night, firing the houses and plundering and murdering 
every man, woman, and child they could lay hands upon. Twauku 
Boosu, the chief of the tin mines, in which the Chinese were em- 
ployed, and a near relation of the present king of Salangore, fell 
under their butchering hands. The whole of his property, amounting, 
it is said, to upwards of twenty thousand dollars, in gold dust and 
cash, besides a large quantity of jewels, and trinkets of gold and 
silver, were carried off to Malacca, where the law not being able to 
reach them, in consequence of the crime having been perpetrated 
beyond the British frontier, they enjoyed the fruits of their villany 
with impunity. It is said that great part of the property, acquired 
by such nefarious means, went to enrich the common treasure of the 
fraternity. A portion was employed in erecting two houses for their 
public use, one at the second Trangueira bridge, and another at 
Kubu. The day on which the tidings of this successful outrage was 
conveyed to Malacca appeared, from the way in which the houses of 
many of the members were illuminated, to be one of common re- 
joicing. The mines of Lukut have again been occupied by a set of 
miners of the same fraternity. Aktoan, the head, or Tai-ko, has been 
lately at Lukut, organizing them. 

In Java, Khio, and many other Dutch settlements, they have, 
from time to time, concocted dangerous conspiracies against govern- 
ment, and risen into open rebellion. At our own settlement o 
Penang, in 1799, the Kongsis uniting, set government at defiance, 
and were only reduced to subjection by the most vigorous measures. 
It came to light on the trial of the ringleaders, that they had bound 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to stand by each other to the 
last, in an attempt to shake off the British subjection, and render 
themselves an independent community. According to Major Low, 
Superintendent of Province Wellesley, the Chinese at the Battu 
Kuwait sugar plantations nearly all belong to one Kongsi, and were 
very turbulent before 1829, having turned out on several occasions 
to the sound of a buffalo horn against the civil power. They were 
then armed with long wooden spears, the ends of which were 
hardened in the fire, and also with iron missiles, resembling a 
trident, the middle prong being longer than the other two. They are 
now comparatively quiet. The same intelligent observer, whose 
functions as a magistrate gave him many opportunities of observing 
the practical effects of these organizations at l'enang, remarks, that 
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when a Chinese is apprehended for, or accused of, a crime, however 
atrocious it may be, his whole Kongsi arc unanimous in their en- 
deavours to get him off. Subscriptions for counsel, high bribes to 
adverse jvitnesses to keep them away, and to forthcoming ones, to 
perjure themselves ; dreadful threats to conscientious witnesses ; and 
connivance at the escape or secreting of the accused, are the means 
resorted to as matters of course. When one Kongsi is opposed to 
another by the criminal accusation of an individual of one of them, 
no bounds can be assigned to the use which is made of these illegal 
means. 

These combinations have not unfrequently interfered with the 
ends of justice, by deterring witnesses from giving evidence, or sub- 
orning false testimony, by persons declining to come forward them- 
selves in cases where the interests of a member might be affected ; 
and by screening and sheltering any of their fraternity, though guilty 
of the most heinous crimes. They are even strongly suspected of 
concerting and executing moat daring robberies and murders, par- 
ticularly at Singapore, where a large body resides among the jungles 
and fastnesses in the interior of the island. This body consists 
chiefly of the emigrants from Canton, and there does not exist much 
good-will between it and the Fokien society, lately established in the 
town of Singapore. 

In Siam they were, till lately, strong enough to resist the exor- 
bitant demands of the Siamese ; but, according to Mr. Gutzlaff, a 
few years ugo they conspired and seized upon some native craft at 
Bamplasoi, a place near the mouth of the Meinam, where they com- 
menced retaliations on the Siamese, but were compelled! to put to 
sea, on account of their provisions failing. They were pursued by a 
small Siamese squadron, overtaken and compelled to surrender ; 
their leader escaped to Cochin China, but most of the brotherhood 
were either massacred or sent to prison for life. The Chinese who 
reside in the mother-country, affect to entertain a thorough detesta- 
tion for these associations in the colonies, as the following curious 
statement (taken from the Chinese Repository) of a Chinese, will 
show : — 

"This season a number of emigrants were returning from the 
' Straits,' in an European ship. They saw the great Ladrone island, 
and their bosoms beat high with hope, that ere long, they would 
tread their native shores, meet their kindred, fathers, mothers, wives, 
children, sisters, and brothers ; but n storm came on, and drove 
them out to sea ; the masts were broken, and the spars killed a 
number of the high aspirants. 
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" Those who lived to come on shore, tell a sad tale of the state of 
Chinese society in the Archipelago. Secret societies have arisen up 
in all the settlements, but they are all emanations of the Triad 
Society. They have secret signs and dark phrases, a circumstance 
that identifies them all with that odious fraternity. Of late, there 
has arisen a very large stock of this society, consisting of a great 
many men, extremely powerful and violent. They have assumed the 
names of the hae-shan-hwuy , ' the sea and land society,' and the 
e-ching-hivuy, ' the righteous' rising society.' These two associations 
are scattered over all the settlements, and they all obey the orders 
and restrictions of the heads of their respective societies, whom they 
call ' the great brother.' This stock is divided into four, eight, or 
twelve great stems, as the case may be, and from these stems there 
issue scores of branches. Every stem and every branch has its 
headman, who is designated senior brother. 

" Emigrants from the hills of Tang (China), are called Sinkih 
(new coiners — griffins). As soon as they arrive at any settlement, 
the brotherhood send persons to invite them to join the confederacy. 
If they decline, they are forthwith persecuted. However, the two 
above-named societies often wrangle, and if you belong to the one 
and not to the other, you are equally persecuted. 

" Chinese coming from Bengal with a few hundred dollars, or a 
few thousands, which they may have saved, are inveigled by these 
banditti, to go to the hills and enjoy themselves in pleasure. When 
the strangers are brought to a solitary place, they are, probably, 
destroyed, and their property plundered. One half goes to the 
society, and the other goes to the captors. Thus it has often occurred, 
and the local magistrates have got some slight tidings of it, and have 
sent to seize the offenders. But (says our native writer, who has 
himself been many years in the Straits), the customs of the settle- 
ments are defective. They require witnesses before they dare convict 
of guilt. They dare not urge the question by torture ; so that having 
one or two witnesses on one side, and a great multitude of sureties 
for the accused, on the other side, they will never convict. But the 
new-comer is [a solitary individual, and if his native townsmen feel 
for him and desire to redress his grievances, one person alone goes 
to the magistrate to lodge a complaint, and hundreds, or thousands 

' " This word e, righteous, is used by rebels to denote their setting up tlio 
standard of right against their unjust governors. Hint/, also, often signifies a rising 
of troops. Thai the ' Triad Society* is, as far as China is concerned, combined for 
the destruction of the reigning monarchy, has been fully proved by SIS. documents 
belonging to them, which have been found in Macao." 
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of the brotherhood will come afterward to be surety for the accused. 
Often have the local magistrates been thus deceived and hoodwinked. 
And afterwards, those Chinese who had indicated feeling in behalf 
of the stranger, have been forced to leave the settlement speedily, to 
avoid the secret malice of the brotherhood." 

The following information was collected from one of the brother- 
hood : — 

Rules and Customs of the Brotherhood. 

The rules and penalties of the Ticn-ti-huih, (or as they style 
themselves " The Peach Garden Association,") are contained in one 
book, which is kept by the head of the society, whose title is Tai-ko, 
which signifies elder brother, and under whom are two subordinates, 
with the titles of Ji -ko, second brother, and San-ko, third brother. 
The duty of the last two persons is to assist the Tai-ko in governing 
the brotherhood, and to bring the person to be initiated into his 
presence. The Tai-ko conducts the novice by night before their tute- 
lary idol, to the place of meeting. The sacred book of rules is opened, 
and placed before the idol, on the right and left of which four persons 
are stationed to hold the " Tat," (an arch formed of a number of 
swords, or scimitars.) The book, with a chalice containing a mixture 
of ardent spirit, fee, is placed on a table and brought to the person 
about to take the oaths underneath the glittering arch. The Tai-ko 
holding a sharp knife and seated on a sort of throne, now demands 
from the novice what is his wish ; he answers, " To be enrolled 
among the members of the societ)'." The Tai-ko then asks, " How is 
it possible for thee to enter, thou hast much to undergo' ?" The 
novice replies, " I am a stranger, without parents, brothers, or sisters, 
therefore I entreat that you will henceforth be to me in their stead." 
The Tai-ko having demanded whether this asseveration be true 
three times successively, and having received affirmative responses, 
exclaims, in an impressive tone of voice, " If thou truly desircst to 
enter our brotherhood, it is necessary to take the solemn oaths before 

> Amongst the secret tribunals of Germany, the candidate appears before tlie 
assembled brethren, and kneeling down bareheaded, takes a solemn oath of secresy 
on a naked sword and halter. After a variety of questions and the rites of initiation 
have been concluded, the president reveals to him the secret signs of recognition. 
The inauguration of the Templars was conducted in secret ; none but the knights 
of the chapter were allowed to be present. Questions, similar to the above, were 
put to the candidate by the master, and nn address made to him, warning him of 
the difficulties he would have to encounter. 
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the idol." The Bring -liriugs (large species of gongs) arc now beaten; 
yellow paper is heaped up and set on fire, — the votary advances and 
prostrates himself thrice before the blazing pile in front of the idol. 
This done, the Ji-ko and San-ko approach and raise him up. The 
Tai-ko then descends from his seat and presents him with the chalice 
and knife ; and having advised him that he will have to mingle his 
blood with the ardent spirit, administers the thirty- six oaths of the 
society, of which the following is a translation by Mr. Tomlin'. 

1st Oath. You must observe the rules [of the society], if you do 
not, may you die by the bite of a serpent ! 

2. You must not trust to your own strength and ill-treat a 
weak brother ; he who does presume on bis own strength and ill- 
treat a weak brother, let him die and no one bury him ! 

3. If brothers, nourished at the same breast, quarrel with 
brothers of the Hung family, you must help the Hung brethren, if 
you do not, may you die under 1 0,000 swords * ! 

4. If a brother come to your house and you have conjee', give 
him conjee to eat ; if you have rice, let him eat rice. Treat him 
[according', to your circumstances], if you do not, may you perish 
by a great ulcer ! 

5. If you go into a brother's house, and the brother have rice, eat 
rice ; if he have [only] conjee, eat conjee, and do not speak disre- 
spectfully [of his poor fare], if you do, then may you die a headless 
spirit! (i.e. decapitated.) 

(i. If a brother be in distress, relieve him ; if calamities befall 
him, support him ; if you do not, then may you perish in the great 
sea ! 

7. If a brother of the Hung family be gambling, you must not, 
agreeably to the rules [of the society], gamble at the same place ; if 
you do, may you vomit blood and perish ! 

8. It is not permitted to speak carelessly about the afl'airs of the 
brotherhood, or to divulge the principal mutters : he who acts thus 
disorderly, let him die hy a random arrow ! 

9. (N.B. The place of the ninth oath was left blank in the 
Chinese copy.) 

1 Original in the Society's Library. 

' An imprecation, taken from tha San Kiroh, vol. ii. p. 1.1, small edition. Tim 
book of nntlw ia headed with the following preface : — " From the time of entering 
the IIung-Mun (door of the society) the customs and rules must he observed ami 
the thirty-six oaths, and handed down to the descendants of the IIung-Kia." Hung- 
Kia literally signifies "the fluod-family," and is n favourite name by which mem- 
bers of the Ticn-U-buih designate their society. 

1 Thick rice-water- the poor man's fare. 
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10. If an aged mother hand down a girdle, you must not, 
through covetousness, sell it to another person; if you do, may you 
perish by a rocket (or great gun) ! 

11. If a brother be poor, you must help him ; otherwise may 
you die on the road ! 

12. If you do not receive a brother's child, may you die ! 

13. He who behaves disorderly towards a brother's wife, let 
him die by divine justice (Tien Kung), or may he be struck by a 
thunderbolt ! 

14. It a brother on a journey have business (or be in distress,) 
and you do not help him, may you perish at the bottom of the sea ! 

15. If a brother be sick and supplicate help ; if you do not help 
him, may you die by divine justice (i. e. by a thunderbolt) ! 

10'. If a brother be dead and you are earnestly invited to come j 
if you do not come [to the funeral] may you die at the bottom of 
the sea ! 

17. If a brother love wine and is not obedient to the headman, 
cut off the rim of his car ! 

18. If a brother sell opium, and the Kung Sze (headman) be 
informed of it, cut olf both ears ! 

19. If one brother doubt [the veracity of] another, give him 
108 strokes! 

20. If a brother die in a foreign country and there is not suffi- 
cient money for funeral expenses, whoever does not contribute some- 
thing to assist, let him die childless ! 

21. If a brother, in distress, come to the house of another, they 
must cat and drink together; he who does not assist, let him die 
midway on his journey ! 

22. If a brother do not take care of his mother, give him thirty- 
six strokes of the bamboo ! 

23. He who commits adultery with a brother's wife, let him be 
run through with a sword ! 

21. Urcthren should be harmonious and not fight with each 
other ; if they do, give them ninety-six strokes ! 

25. If a member act meanly and do not respect a brother's 
word, let him have 108 strokes of the red wood ' ! 

(N.B. The twenty-fifth seems a mere repetition of the nineteenth.) 

26. If a brother wish to borrow money to send to China, and 
you do not lend him some, may you die an orphan's death ! 

27. If a brother when travelling act disorderly, and be riot 

1 A heavy wood, well known at Malncca, 
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obedient [to his superiors or the rulers] give him thirty-two strokes 
of the red wood ! 

28. If a brother be disobedient, after being taught and ad- 
monished, give him ninety-six strokes ! 

29. A member who docs not attend a brother's marriage when 
he has leisure, shall receive twelve strokes ! 

30. If a brother send a letter by another brother, and the latter 
do not deliver it to his family, may he (all into the water and the 
fish eat him up ! 

.31. A brother must nourish another brother [in time of need], 
if you have food, you must share it with him ; if you do not, may a 
tiger devour you ! 

32. If you come and lodge for a night at an inn kept by 
a brother, and do not pay him two cash, when you die may no one 
receive your corpse ! 

33. If you have a junk, and a brother be going to another 
country, you must give him a passage ! 

(N.B. No penalty is annexed to this and the following.) 

3-1. If a brother be disabled hi his hands or feet, you must 
draw out your purse and help him to buy food ! 

35. If a brother die and have no money to erect a tombstone, 
each brother must contribute something ; he who refuses, let him 
die solitary ! 

30. He who mentions these thirty-six oaths of the brotherhood, 
must have two hundred and sixteen strokes of the red wood. 

The book of rides is then read as follows' : — 

1. "Be careful not to divulge the customs of the society. 

2. " In business, do not transgress the customs or violate the 
rules." 

A person who has some knowledge of the society, says, the im- 
port of this rule is " you must not be idle." 

3. " Take care not to steal. 

4. " Hands and feet are intimately connected," /. c. members of 
the society must reuder mutual assistance, like hands and feet. 

5. "Don't form improper connexions," i.e. with each other's 
•wives. 

• " This book of rules is kept by Hip Tui-lto. Tlic strict ami often literal sense 
of tlie original Chinese, is first given within inverted commas, their explaining 
paraphrases hy myself, or others, lire subjoined. Such as arc regularly headed by 
the word ' comment,' were given by an initiated Chinese to Lieut. Newhold." — 
Nate appended hy Mr. Tomlin to Itis translation. 
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0. " He who lias [money] must assist him who has none. 

7. " Support the sick. 

8. " It is not allowed to give privately." 

Comment of an initiated. — In all cases to assist with the 
knowledge of the Tai-ko, or head brother. 

!). " Foundation and summit must be carefully concealed/' or 
from beginning to cud, all must be kept secret. 

Comment. — Carefully keep the seal and do not show it, nor ex- 
plain the order of its symbols. 

10. "All must give alms. 

11. "Guard the door- way, and every one keep a watchful eye 
[upon it]." 

Comment. — Take care of a brother's house in his absence. 

1 2. " When anything is stolen, do not go and secretly conceal 
it." 

Comment. — To restore property stolen from a brother. 

13. "Take care of, and nourish, what is entrusted to you. 

11. " If [a poor brother] be gone'aniongst the spirits (i. e. dead), 
assist to bury him . 

I">. "Wives and children of superiors [being members of the 
society] must be treated with respect. 

1 C. " On entering the door, remember what quarter [of the 
compass] it faces." 

'Cautioning a thief for his escape," says one who has some 
knowledge of the society. 

1 7. " Do not presume on your strength and despise the weak." 
Comment. — A rich brother not to despise a poor one. 

18. " Without respect to great or small, maintain justice, and do 
what is right." 

Comment. — The Tai-ko always to decide with impartiality. 

19. "Lend to the poor ; turn over your chest [of money] and 
help him." 

Comment. — Lend a tenth of all you possess to a poor brother. 

20. " The little book do not deliver to others." 

N.B. The Chinese characters bear two interpretations, " your 
\vn child" and " little book." 

Comment. — Not to allow any person to see the seal or the rules. 

21. "When brethren are in distress, do m.t make it known." 
Comment. — In case of the intended apprehension of a brother, 

or any evil likely to befal him, give him timely warning, and dis- 
cover not his place of retreat. 

22. ",The red flower, you must not receive and wear it." 
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Comment. — Not to take a bribe to apprehend a brother. 

23. " If a brother come from u distance, treat him hospitably 
with wine and beef. 

2-1. " If wife and children [of a brother] be entrusted, receive 
them with due respect, and treat them hospitably. 

25. " Coming or going, going out or entering, you must give 
evidence," («'. e. probably) must show a sign of brotherhood. 

26. " Carefully remember any secret intelligence." 

The full meaning probably is, remember not to divulge any im- 
portant communication made to you which ought to be kept secret. 

Comment. — Not to mention any transaction which takes place 
with the Tai-ko and yourself. 

27. " A treasury must be accumulated for necessary repairs." 
Comment. — The treasure not to be used except for public pur- 
poses — repairs of society's house, Rx. 

28. " The custom is two dollars. Those who are rich, may give 
as much [more] as they please." 

Comment. — To pay not less than two dollars as an admission fee. 

29. " Must not sell your clothes." 

Comment. — When speaking of the rules and seal to call them 
" a jacket •" for instance, if one ask another whether he has got these 
articles, he must ask him if he has got "a jacket." 

30. " If a brother be running away in distress, assist him with all 
your strength, to escape through the city gates." 

Comment. — If a brother commit murder, or any great crime, 
you must not deliver him for apprehension, but alford him the means 
of escape from the country. 

31." [Brothers] meeting on the road, and not recognising each 
other, must inquire the year and month." 

Comment. — Two brothers meeting must recognise each other 
by signals, such as mentioning the days and months fixed for meeting, 
&c. &c. 

32. " First month, fifteenth day, make offerings [to the gods]. 

33. " Seventh month, fifteenth day, rejoice and make offerings. 

34. " On the appointed day, the headman must come before the 
offerings be made." 

Comment. — The Tai-ko, or elder brother, to be present first ou 
these occasions, and to conduct the ceremonies. 

35. " Go up to the hall of public assembly and let [a matter] 
be there first judged." 

Comment. — In all cases of quarrels, to apply to the Tai-ko, before 
bringing any matter to be judged by the authorities of the place. 
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36. "When a person lias entered this society, he must not turn 
and go out." 

Comment. — Never to forsake the society, nor to become a member 
of another. 

Such are the thirty-six rides. The novice then declares, " If I 
violate any of the rules contained in this book, may my days be 
shortened." 

With the knife he makes an incision into his finger, and allows 
three drops of blood to fall into the chalice of spirit. The three 
officials do so likewise, and, having mingled the blood and spirit 
together, drink each a portion thereof, all standing. This concludes 
the ceremony. It has been said that a cock is sacrificed on this 
occasion, a solemn mode of imprecation among the Chinese, though 
by no means so terrible as the oath taken over human blood. 

Secret Signs. 

Among the secret signs of recognition, is — the mutual production 
of the seals impressed on red cloth, which are generally carried con- 
cealed about the person ; but signs arc more frequently resorted to, 
known only to the initiated, viz. that made on entering a house with 
their queue (Taou-San), by taking it in the right hand and twisting 
it from left to right ; the method of setting au umbrella down, or of 
pulling on their clothes, of lifting up a cup to drink tea or arrack, 
which they have been observed to do invariably with three fingers'. 
To these signals the owner of the house replies by asking the traveller 
if he has come from Tien-fuug (the East). Should the answer be in 
the affirmative, they become sworn friends. It has also been said 
that when two strangers meet on. the road, the one, if a brother, will 
accost the other with " From whence come you ?" the other, if a 
brother, will answer from Ko-kay (literally, brother's family), and 
will inquire, in his turn, " How heavy is your load ?" The other will 
then give the countersign, " Two catties and thirteen taels," i. e. the 
weight of the sword presented to the emperor of the celestial domin- 
ions to the society in China, or, according to others, the weight of 
the vase of ashes which originally stood in front of the idol. A 
brother is also known, when he wishes to be recognised, by taking 
his right arm from its sleeve, and thrusting it through the opening 
in the front of his bojii, or vest, (the empty sleeve is confined under 
the left arm,) or, by stating that he prays on the ninth, the fifteenth, 
and the twenty-fifth of every mouth. On the interchange of one or 

One of Hie secret signs of (lie Feliin-Gciiclite, of Germany, was turning the 
point of their knives when at tabic towards themselves. 
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more of these signs, a brother is recognised in whatever country he 
may be travelling, and entitled to every hospitality and assistance he 
may require. Should he wish to borrow money from another, on 
entering the house, he will take up a cup of tea or arrack (of which 
a Chinaman's house is seldom destitute) , and, without drinking, 
place it at the corner of the table. If the owner of the house be 
willing to lend the sum, he must take up the cup and driuk off its 
contents, if not, he places the cup in the middle of the table without 
tasting. 1 

Constitution of the Malacca Ramification. 

The brotherhood, as stated before, is ruled by three heads, viz. 
the Tai-ko, the Ji-ko, and the San-ko; there is also a treasurer, whose 
duty is strictly confined to the charge of the funds of the society, 
under the direction and superintendence of the three named officials, 
but who has no power or voice in the general direction of affairs. 
The functions of the three first named officers are, as fur as can be 
learned, the charge of the book of rules and records, the settling of 
disputes, the management of the funds, the election, instruction in 
the rules, and swearing in of the new members, and the conducting 
of the public meetings, and religious ceremonies. They have power 
to punish as the rules lay down. In their records the name of every 
person initiated, the sum paid, and the date, are all carefully entered. 
Over the different branches of the society at Lukut, Sungie-ujong, 
&c, are Hiuyens, or headmen, who communicate regularly with the 
head quarters at Malacca. The brotherhood at Malacca possess 
three houses, one of which is used as their place of rendezvous, and 
the receptacle of the idols and treasure. The treasure is accumulated 
by donations of two dollars paid by each member on entering. The 
funds are appropriated to keep the place of meeting in repair, to 
defray the expenses of their orgies, and for the objects previously 
mentioned. They have an annual general meeting during the 
ninth Chinese moon, to celebrate the anniversary of their tutelary 
hero's birth-day. The expenses of the entertainment on this oc- 
casion are defrayed by voluntary contributions from the members, 
not less, it is said, than one Java rupee from each individual. I am 
not aware of their having any other public meetings, except at the 
installation of a new member, which is always done at night. 
Each member has a copy of the rules, and the impression of a seal filled 
with Chinese characters and emblems : the latter are described on a 
piece of red cloth or silk, which they are obliged to produce on 
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stated occasions, and which, in fact, constitutes their diploma. 
Their oaths, it is said, are renewed every year. 

The rendezvous at Malacca, at which I gained admittance in 
1835, is a large house having no windows on the lower story, the 
apartments of which were unfurnished, and appeared to be unoccupied. 
Passing up a flight of stairs I was ushered by the officiating Chinese 
into a spacious apartment, opening out, on one side, on a planked 
terrace : this admitted the light, there being no windows. The walls 
were ornamented with long slips of variously coloured paper, covered 
with inscriptions and devices, in the Chinese character. On the side 
facing the terrace, was suspended the picture of the usual three 
personages to whom oblations arc made ; in front, enclosed in a 
glass case, stood a burning lamp, the flame of which, I was told, is 
never allowed to expire. Several vases of incense and ashes stood 
before it, with many fantastic devices. From the roof were sus- 
pended a number of lamps, and a handsome glass chandelier. 
Round the walls were ranged a variety of implements, among which 
I observed the frame of an enormous umbrella, woodeu spears, 
swords, poles, &c, used in the nocturnal rites. 

By Mr. Tomlin's translated extracts from the San Ktcoh and the 
official MSS. of the brotherhood, it is evident that its origin is inti- 
mately connected with important political events narrated in the 
annals of the Chinese empire, which occurred at the downfall of the 
Han dynasty, about the commencement of the third century of the 
Christian era, in the person of Ilien-ti, who eventually was deprived 
of his dominions by Tsau-Tsau, and the empire divided into the three 
kingdoms', viz. the northern kingdom named Wei, under Tsau-Tsau ; 

1 " II est vrai quo <lu tcms do Tcliim-kliis-khau, la Cliiuc dtoit partagce en 
scptcntrionalc qui comprcnoit environ le tiers do cct Empire, et en me'ridionalo qui 
tftoit composue des ileux autrcs tiers. La scptcntrionale dtoit posscdrfe par |un 
Einperetir Tarlaro, et la nivriilionnlo par tin Eniprrcur Cltinois, qui payoit tin gros 
tribut nil 'J'artare, qui par eo nioycn pouvoit so dire Souveraiu du Klialliui, oil do la 
Cliiuc ciitiire. l'our Men coinprendro co partage de la Chine, il faut reprendre les 
choses dc plus liaut. Teao-tcao, lo plus I'm politique dc son sicclc, pour m'cxprimcr 
ii no tro manicrc, ct le plus grand fourbc qui fut jamais, pour parlcr commc les 
Cliiuois, s'ctoit rendu maitre dc la pcrsonne dc l'Empcrcur Han-liicn-li et de 
l'Kmpire. I.es lliouin-iiou (cc sont, a ce que jc crois, les Huns), dtnnt dc'cluis dc 
leur anclennc puissance, ct divisc's cnlrc eux, vinrcnt se jettcr eutre scs bras, et lui 
demandcrcnt des tcrrrs. Tout 1c rnlincmcnt de sa politique nc put l'cmpeclier 
d'etre la dupe des Tartares. II fit pour tors a l'egard des Hioum-nou, en leur 
assignant des tcrres dans la partie srpteiitrionalo de la Chine, la memo fautc que 
lit I'Enipcrcur Valcns, 1(10 ans aprcs, cYst-ii-dire Tail !I70, a l'egard des (iols, qu'il 
rccut dans la Trace. 'JVao-lrao leur lit dislrihuerdes tcrrrs dans d'cxeellcna pays, 
I'au 210 de 1'Ere Cliretieiiuc, pensant en fairc uu rempart a l'Empirc, ct ii lui 
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the eastern named Woo, under Sun-Kwan ; and the western named 
Shuh, under Liu-Pi. Liu-Pi himself was of the Han, or Royal family, 
and the chief of the three original founders of the fraternity who 
entered into the solemn compact with tbe powers of heaven and 
earth in the peach garden. Many points of relation between old 
historical facts and the present rules, &c, of the society, have already 
been touched upon, and I scarcely need advert to the gross per- 
version that exists between the original and present principles, as 
apparent in the San-Kwoh, the record, the present rules, and the 
thirty-six oaths. The interpretation now given to certain passages 
will be more particularly obvious in the comments to the rules which 
were grounded on vivd voce information, obtained from one of the 
initiated. The peach garden record is a document artfully put 
together, composed of such historical scraps as might tend to give 
a colouring of plausibility and authority to the rules and oaths, to 
which it is no doubt intended as a necessary prelude. 

Oaths and Record. 

With respect to the mode of administering the oaths, no authority 
for drinking human blood has been adduced from the San-Kwoh, or 
other historical works : it is therein merely stated that the three 
heroes sacrificed a black cow and a white horse in the peach garden' 
of Chang Fei to heaven and earth, and took a solemn oath to unite 
us brethren, in hand and heart, to save in aflliction, to support in 
peril, to uphold the emperor, and to give peace to the people. The 
oath was concluded by the following solemn appeal : " May the 
supreme heaven and the deep earth behold and establish our hearts : 
he that proves treacherous or ungrateful, may heaven and men join 
in his destruction." The drinking of blood however (whether of 
man or beast, is not specified) is broadly assumed by the record, as 
a part of the ceremony preparatory to the horrid rite now in practice 
mentioned in p. H2. The rest of the brethren in partaking of and 

im degr<! pour monter au Trftne, on sou ambition lo portoit depuis longtcuts. lis 
Be tinrait, pics d'un sicclo, en repos ; ils rendirent mi-mc do bans services ft l'Etat. 
Mais dds qu'ils virent leur nombrc multifile, et nti'ils eurent pris une coimoissance 
parfaite des amtircs dc la Chine, its dcfcrcrcnt dc plcinc autoritC a leur Chef le 
titre de Hoy, Tan 304. Lo succes enlla Ic courage au Chef, et il so fit proclamcr 
Kmpereur (piatrcnns apros." — Observations sur la f'hinc, jxirM. Claude Yisdklou, 
p. 1<S. 

1 It is not a little curious tbot the secret societies of Germany used formerly to 
bold their meetings in orchards, gardens, or the neighbourhood of trees, from which 
they derived their distinctive appellations. For instance, the pear tree tribunal, 
&e. 
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mingling the candidate's blood with their own, are supposed thereby 
to become, as though born of the same family, or of the same blood. 
The following is the translation of the record by Mr. Tomlin : — 

"Record of the Ancient Peach Garden Association*." 

°age 1. 
" The Peach Garden compact was between Liu-Pi, Kwan Kung, 
and Chang Fei ; subsequently Chau Chi Liung entered the society. 

" Perhaps some one may inquire about the origin of this asso- 
ciation : it happened in a former year and there was a solemn oath 
taken. 

Page 2. 
" Kwan Kung takes leave of Tsau-Tsau. 
"At the provincial city of Hi Chang, Kwan Kung took leave of 
Tsau-Tsau ; having passed (forcibly) five city gates, and bravely 
slain six captains, he returned to Ku Shing, and there met the 
brethren with a pure heart and open countenance, indicative of sin- 
cerity. 

Page 3. 

" The Associated Brethren. 
"The elder brother was Liu- Pi, his literary name, Hiuen Teh ; 
the second brother was Kwan Kung, his literary name, Fun Chang ; 
the third brother was Chang Fei, his literary name, Yih Teh. 

Page 4. 

" Heaven, Earth, Man. 
" Heaven first produced water j earth next produced fire j man 
holds a middle place. These are the three ruling principles, called 
heaven, earth, man. 

Page 5. 

" A Map of the Three Kingdoms. 
"Tsau-Tsau's kingdom" was Wei*; Sun Kwan's kingdom was 
"Woo" j Liu Pi's kingdom was Shuh*. 

1 This Is the titlo of the original MS. which evidently embodies the principal 
rules of the Ticn-li-huih, artfully interwoven with frequent allusions to the three 
celebrated heroes mid their famous exploits, ns recorded in the history called the 
San AVo/i, or Three Kingdoms. The whole is thrown into n poetical form, mad« 
Up Into ft little book of twenty-four pages, ns n convenient vademecum of each mem- 
ber of the Triad Society. ( \ copy of the original is in the Royal Asiatic Society'* 
Library.) 

« On the North. ' On the East. ' On tho West. 
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Page G. 
" If money come (or be obtained) dishonestly, the matter must 
be disclosed to the headman ; the offender must be seized, strictly 
examined, and transported [returned to his own place] ; then an 
oath must be taken as a proof of sincerity. 

Page 7. 

' Man's life, although long, does not fill up a hundred years. 
If he obey the laws of heaven and earth, when the day arrives that 
he sleeps in Nan Ho (Hades) his posterity [children and grand- 
children] will have abundance of gold. 

Page 8. 

" If you meet a person travelling and do not recognise him, on 
coming home together and conversing about former events ', if you 
clearly discover that his conduct is good, you may eat and drink 
together, and show him all due politeness. 

Page 9. 
' Before the gods let an oath be taken (of a person) that there 
is not a double mind [two hearts] ; and (let it be ascertained) that 
previously, his conversation has been good, then from birth to death, 
he, as those that dwell in the same cottage, and become honourable 
brethren, are nearly related as bones and flesh. 

Page 10. 

•' When there is not sufficient money to defray expenses, let there 
be mutual borrowing and lending. Brethren should assist one 
another in such a case, and make no inquiries except about the 
affairs of a former year and day. Do not assist sparingly, but 

liberally. 

Page 11. 

" On passing out of the province, or leaving the kingdom, I en- 
trust my wife and children to a brother, after consulting about ren- 
dering mutual assistance, he takes care of my wife and children with 
a single heart. On returning, I have only to thank him for the 
favour. 

The words "Jcvejila 01 transactions of a former year" often occur in this MS. 
and therefore have probably a secret meaning. Perhaps they primarily refer to the 
ceremonies of the Peach Garden Association of the San Kwoh ; and, secondarily, 
to those of the Triad Society of the present day ; in both cascs.lhcy would be signs 
of recognition, understood only by the initiated. 
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Page 12. 

" (If a brother) be taking a journey of a thousand li, and has no 
money for expenses, the brethren, must consult for his speedy de- 
parture ; and having conversed about the affairs of a former year 
and day, he may cheerfully fly to any part of the world. 

Page 13. 

" If, when abroad, we do not recognise each other, you and I 
are like strangers; but, on speaking about certain events of a former 
year, we become related like streams from the same fountain head. 

Page J 4. 

"At Hi Chang (Tsau-Tsau's residence), Kwan Kung reined his 
horse, passed five gates, and with his sword rushed on to battle and 
spread his fame abroad. Afterwards he attacked Tsau-Tsau's country, 
performed exploits, and released Tsau-Tsau 1 as a reward for former 
kindness. 

Page 15. 

" Koh Liang passed the river to form an alliance with all wise 
and good men. The good and bad came under the edge of his 
sword (i. e. submitted to him willingly, or reluctantly). Thy military 
exploits (O! Koh Liang) have come down to the present day. 
Afterwards at Si Chucn, he met with Lull Liang. 

Page 1G. 
" The binding and Sacred Oath. 
" Heaven is father ; earth is mother ; ancestors arc stems ; 
children and 'grandchildren are leaves. Trees have a root ; waters 
have a fountain. The root (or rather stem), flowers and fruits, all 
spring from the [foundation] root. 

Page 1 7. 

"When the three surnames (Liu Pi, Kwan Kung, and Chnng 
Fei), met on the road and made mutual inquiries at the peach 
garden, they became intimate relatives, like those nourished at the 
same breast ; and (subsequently) though removed ten thousand li, 
they were harmoniously united in one family. Meeting again (after 
a long separation) they did not recognise each other's face, but on 

1 Tsau-Tsau had previously conquered and taken Kwan Kung captive, but 
released liiin. On the present occasion, Kwan Kung requites the favour by 
releasing Tsau-Tsau. 
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asking about their respective families, and speaking about former 
events, discovered that they were the peach garden family. 

Page 18. 

" Although persons may not be born of the same father and 
mother, yet, when they drink blood and take the sacred oath, they 
are relations (t. e. become brethren), even when scattered abroad to 
the capital cities 1 and thirteen provinces', and travelling about to 
every place they have a sign of recognition. 

Page 19. 

" (When Liu Pi's) wife and children were made captives, and 
driven out of their district, Kwan Kung (being shut up in a small 
room with them) lighted a candle, (and sat reading at the door) 
till morning, and thus spread his fame (for valour and chastity). 
When the brethren (afterwards) met at the Peach Garden, they 
related past events 3 . 

Page 20. 

" The Peach Garden has been renowned both in ancient and 
modern times. The fame of the brethren is like a perpetual spring. 
(The hero of) Chang Shan afterwards entered the Society, and made 
the fourth brother. The three kingdoms (or rather their fume) have 
endured to the present time. 

Page 21. 

" Kwang Kung protected his brother's (Liu Pi) wife, and kept a 
candle burning till break of day. Afterwards coming to Ku Shing, 
Chang Fci, the third brother, doubted the truth of his story, but 
after an oath being taken, dismissed his doubts. Ten thousand ages 
have recorded this in Vermillion characters 4 . 

Page 22. 
" (In the present degenerate times) if you have plenty of wine 

1 Peking and Nanking. 

* Formerly the Empire was divided into thirteen provinces, but now into 
eighteen. 

3 The above illustrated from the San Kwoh. "Tsau-Tsau having conquered 
Liu Pi, and taken his wife and children captives, he shut up it wan Kung with them 
in a small room, hoping to tempt the latter to commit adultery with Liu Pi's wife ; 
but Kwan Kung virtuously resisted the temptation, having lighted a candle, he sat 
down to keep watch at the door while the mother and children slept, and amused 
himself l>y reading." 

' In modern imperial phraseology " recorded with th Vermillion pencil." 
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and flesh, you will have many brothers, but in distress and calamity, 
hardly one brother. Let us swear to be like the ancient and sacred 
society of the three surnames. 

Page 23. 

" My house is at the Fu Sang, where the sun rises, (i. e. very 
remote,) yet we are all brethren, and mutually regard each other, 
whether near or at a great distance. We do not ask if a person be a 
yellow-haired child, or a hoary-headed old man. We keep them in 
our hearts and are not slow to treat them as brethren. 

Page 24. 

" At Kwa Sung, on the road, IJ(Kwan Kung) released Mang Teh 
(Tsau-Tsau) having obtained permission from Liu Pi. For, Kung 
Ming sagaciously perceiving I wished to requite Tsau-Tsau' s former 
kindness, persuaded Liu Vi to allow me to go alone and repay the 
favour 1 ." 

Secret Signs, Arch of Swords, &c. 

I am not aware whether any subsequent passage of the San- 
Kwoh may serve to illustrate the origin of the secret signs, but it is 
distinctly averred in the Peach Garden Record (p. 136), that the 
three surnames, Liu-Pi, Kwang-Kung, and Chang-Fei, meeting after 
a long separation, did not recognise each other's faces ; but, on 
asking about their respective families, and speaking about former 
events, they discovered they were of the Peach Garden family j and 
that brothers, even when scattered abroad to the two capital cities 
and thirteen provinces, and travelling about to every place, have a 
sign of recognition. In lieu of other historical authority, it is on 
this passage of the record and a few other similar ones, that the 
present system of secret signs has been established. The ceremony 
of passing under the arch of swords has its origin, no doubt, in the 
weapons used by the three heroes against the yellow- turbaucd rebels, 
viz. the two-edged swords of Liu-Pi, the Ling-Yen- Ki, or cold shining- 
cutting, moon and dragon-ornamented azure-coloured scimitar of 
Kwan-Kung, and the well-tempered weaving-headed spear of Chang- 
Fei. These in shape resemble the weapons I saw in the meeting- 
house of the brotherhood at Malacca. 

i Tlio above illustrated from the San-Kwoh. "Liu-Fi having conquered and 
shut up Tsau-Tsau with liis army, resolved to put him to death, but his wise coun- 
sellor, Koh-Liang, knowing that Kwan-Kung wished for an opportunity to requite 
Tsau-Tsau's former kindness, in allowing hint to escape, he advised Liu-Fi to send 
his second brother Kwan-Kung." 
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Seals. 



The circumstance of each member being provided with the im- 
pression of a seal, is by no means remarkable : the seal ("chop") is 
in almost universal use among the Chinese, as a mark of delegated 
authority, or diploma. It has been already noticed that the original 
seal of the brotherhood was presented to it by the Emperor himself, 
of which the seal in the possession of the Tai-ko, or elder brother, is 
presumed to be a copy. It is impressed on red silk and marked A. 
in the plate, and is an octagon contained in a square : within the 
octagon is a sort of pointed arch, which possibly has some reference 
to the arch of swords. The whole surface of the seal is inscribed with 
a number of Chinese symbols, which have hitherto bullied the efforts 
of my friend Mr. Tomlin and his Chinese pundit to make out, 
probably from not having a clue to the order in which they are dis- 
posed. I was informed by one of the initiated that there is a certain 
order in the symbols which they are bound by oath not to divulge 
(vide Rule 9, and Comment). Three small seals, a, b, c, are seen 
on the right of the silk. The symbols and characters on two large 
circular seals, B and C, in the opinion of Mr. Tomlin' s Fokicn Pundit, 
are arranged astrologically, and resemble horoscopes. I obtained 
them from two of the initiated, whose scruples, mid dread of the 
bastinado, a bribe of a few dollars was sullicient to set at rest. They 
belong to the two branches of the brotherhood at Peuang and 
Malacca, and contain Chinese characters and symbols within 
circles. B contains the names of the eight Genii and au astrological 
diagram in the centre. C consists of three concentric circles, divided 
into eight parts. The following is Mr. Tomliu's explanation of the 
characters on these seals : — 

Explanation of the small seals, a, b, c, on the red silk. Seal a 
is used in matters of importance : the character within this seal is 
Kwang, which signifies light, splendour, Ike. &c. Seal 6 is of the 
same form as the seal used by Civilians, Literati, or Mandarins, of 
the fifth and sixth classes. The character, Tai, means great. Seal 
c is alter the military model, having a sword, rope, and goglet, similar 
to the vessel in the hand of the Sien Li Kwai Lit. 

Explanation of seal B, which may be called the circular seal of 
"the eight Sien," or Genii'. The characters on the seal are grouped 
in triads. 

1 Somo remarks on "the eight Sien" or Genii, of the Chinese, extracted from 
a nativo work cm the subject. 
" The Sien are benevolent auil virtuous ; frequently interpose iu human affairs 
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1. Han Li Pau. Han, is the surname of one of the " Sien." Li, 
part of his name — in full it is Chung Li. Pau, intimates his treasure 
of pearls and jewels. 

2. Li Kwai Lu. Li, is the surname, and Kwai the name of the 
second Sien. Ha Lu Pau, name of the goglet which he carries in 
his hand, as depicted on the small seal c. 

3. Tung Piu Kien. The surname of the third Sien is Li ; his 
name Tung Pin ; Kien is the pearl sword which he wears at his side 
or behind his back. 

4. Lau Tsai Ho. Lan is the surname ot the fourth Sien. Tsai 
Ho, his name — he delighted to pluck the Ho Hwa, or Lotus, other- 
wise called the Lien Hwa. 

5. Kwo Lau Tau. Chang the surname, and Kwo Lau the name 
of the fifth Sien. Tau intimates that he delights to lead in the way 
of virtue. 

(i. Siang Tse Siau. The surname of this Sien is Han ; his name 
Siang Tse j Siau, a flute, intimates his fondness for music j he is 
usually represented playing on the flute. 

7. Kwoh Kiu Pan. Kwoh Kiu is the surname of the seventh 
Sien ; his name, Tsau ; he plays upon two wooden musical pallets, 
called Pan. 

8. Sien Ku I. Sien Ku is the name of a female Sien, whose 
surname is Ho ; I, intimates that she obtained her will or desire to 
become a Sien. 

The diagram in the centre represents five stars, situated in the 
zenith and four cardinal points, having the various qualities of the 
five elements, metal, wood, water, fire, earth, and may be exhibited 
according to Chinese philosophy and astronomy, as below. 

Water 

N. 

# 

Zenith. 

Metal. W. * -* * E- Wood. 

Earth. 

* 

S. 

Fire 

for tlie benefit of good men, and to encourago tliem in the patli of virtue. They 
have been known from tlio earliest times, under all the dynasties, but none of them 
are worshipped except onc-T,i»g-l'in, tho tutelary God of Barbers. Their resi- 
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Explanation of seal C : — 

The characters running from right to left between the two outer 
concentric circles, have a secret meaning, and arc to be interpreted 
by the characters between the two inner circles. Arranged as below, 
the lower line in each bracket is the explicative of the upper line, or 
its synonyme. 

"1 According to the prevailing opinion of the 
I Chinese that Heaven is the Father, and Earth 
(_ the Mother, of all men ; and to honor and 

f worship Heaven is the hest proof of a good 
heart: therefore the two phrases arc considered 
Hynonymous. 



A man of a good heart. 
To reverence. Heaven. 



Husband, Wife, and Filial Piety, j 
To adore the Earth. 

Obedience and respect due by a | 
younger to an elder brother. i 
Two men, or a pair. 

Harmonious friendship. I 

Love. J 

Friendly intercourse. 
Man's heart. 

Son and daughter's instruction. 
Rectitude. 

Instruct well. 

To-morrow, or a future day. 

Many affairs. 
A good man. 



From the analogy between filial piety to 
parents and the respect due to mother Earth, 
the latter phrase becomes an apt explicative 
of the former with the Chinese. 

The resemblance and union of two brothers 
J suggests the notion of equality and a pair. 

} Since the strongest bond of union amongst 
friends is love, the latter, or essence, is taken 
from the former. 

> By long acquaintance we may know a man's 
J heart. 

}In training up children, it is of the greatest 
importance to lead them in the path of Recti- 
tude. 

(What is taught to day must bo practised to 
morrow. 

1 The good man will have many coming to 
} consult him about various affairs ; or, a good 
' man will be consulted in many affairs. 



' Heaven, the Gods, and the Earth, are constantly present, and see 
a man's heart j therefore he ought to reverence Heaven as his Father 
and Earth as his Mother. 



dence is various, usually on lofty mountains, or in the clouds ; sometimes they lightly 
tread the'waves, and can penetrate to tho remotest verge of heaven, and the bounds 
of the sea. They can soar on the clouds and ride on the misty vapour, travelling 
ten thousand /» in a day. 

" They can transform themselves into men, and occasionally appear in the 
character of a priest of Tau, or of Uuddhn ; and even condescend to become beg- 
gars (Fakirs?) and Lepers 1 and thus unknown to men, they do many virtuous 
deeds and encourage good men to imitate them, and rise to the dignity of Sien." 
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The following is a free translation of the writing, which, in the 
original, accompanies the seals. A, a, b, c :— 

"Let us constantly think of the three generations or (dynasties') 
•whose rules of government were excellent, and framed by U Ti\ If 
he had not appointed five shepherds (i. e. principal rulers), how could 
he have governed the nine orders of subordinate Mandarins and 
obtained an illustrious name ? There were the spring and autumn 
miuisters for managing the affairs of those seasons, and the summer 
and winter ministers for governing the people. Although these 
ministers were of different grades, they were all obedient to the com- 
mands of their superiors. When their various talents were ascer- 
tained, distinct and appropriate offices were assigned them under the 
six boards (or classes of rulers), viz. the Li-Pu, Hu-Pu, Li-Pu, Ping- 
Pu, Hing-Pu, and Kung-Pu. When a man of talent was found, he 
was immediately appointed to office. For instance, one might be 
qualified for an ambassador, another for an eminent teacher. When 
sent forth, each had a diploma 3 to show, so that all men might know 
their name, rank, extent of their authority, &c. All important affairs 
were determined by a general council. Throughout the eighteen 
provinces and in the two capital cities, every person may know the 
surname of each. Although a person should cross the sea, his name 
will be illustrious, and if he go to a foreign country and take this 
paper with him, all may know that he is a brother on presenting 
this to the headman. Take care of this paper, and you will become 
famous and honourable ; your name will flourish during ten thousand 
springs (» e. years). This is a letter of the honourable assembly." 

Name and Origin. 

Tien-tihuih, the term by which the society is generally known, 
literally signifies the heaven and earth brotherhood, and evidently has 
its origin from the incident related in the San Kwoh of the sacred com- 
pact entered into by the three heroes, with the mysterious powers or 
influences presumed to be connected with the celestial aud terrestrial 
orbs. In some Chinese theories of cosmogony, the supposition of a 
sexual intercourse of the uuiverse obtains. The great first, and un- 
known cause acting upon chaos, produces the heaven and earth : the 

> The three renowned dynasties, viz. the Ilia, Sliang, and Chiu. 

* U Ti, i. e. the Emperor U, otherwise called Shun, one of the earliest and 
most celebrated of the sages and rulers of China. 

3 Probably this indentical writing with the seals is given to a member of the 
Society on going to another country. 
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former is supposed to be endowed with the male or active principle, 
the latter with the female or passive j from the union and separation 
of which, continually recurring as the universe revolves, all animate 
and inanimate things are created, decay, and are reproduced, until 
the final separation of these principles shall take place, at the end of 
time. They are known to Chinese metaphysicians by the mono- 
syllabic terms Yin and Yang, and, besides the generative powers 
resulting from their union, exert a separate and independent pre- 
rogative in the mundane phases. Yang, the male principle, has a 
benign influence, and presides over the growth and youth of 
the universe — to Yin, the female principle, is attributed gradual 
decay, old age, and death. In Eastern theories of the creation, T a 
remarkable resemblance may be traced. In the Book of Genesis it 
is expressed in words simply sublime, that in the beginning the Spirit 
of God moved upon the chaotic waters, and produced the principles 
of light and darkness. Iu the second act of creation, we behold the 
birth of heaven and earth from the vast womb of the waters : 
vegetable productions, the great luminaries of the firmament, animals, 
and lastly man followed in regular succession. The Chaldaeans, 
according to Bcrosus, imagined that, in the beginning, there existed 
nothing but a vast abyss and darkness, peopled by monsters, pro- 
duced by a two-fold principle. Over these presided a female prin- 
ciple, called Thalath, a Chalda;an word, equivalent to the Greek 
fidkarra the ocean, from whom, by the agency of the first cause, the 
heavens and earth, &c., were created. If we turn to the mythology 
of the Greeks, we are told that chaos was a rude and shapeless mass 
of matter pre-existent to the creation of the world, gods and men : 
from it sprang Erebus and Nox, the female personification of night 
and darkness — the first result of whose union was light, and sub- 
sequently the fates, sleep, discord, dreams, death, he, also heaven 
and earth, typified by the god Cwlus, or Ouranos, and the goddess 
Terra, the parents of time, gods, men, and all tilings. The Pytha- 
gorean system recognised a monad, or active principle, and a duad, 
or passive principle, from whose union resulted, not only a triad but 
a sacred quaternary embracing the sciences, morality, &c. We may 
clearly trace, I think, the creative and destructive attributes of 
the Chinese Yang and Yin, in the Erebus and Nox of the Greeks, 
and in the Lingam and Yoni of the Hindus 1 . The followers of 
Zoroaster and Manes acknowledged two principles under the 

1 The ancient Greeks sacrificed a cock to Nox — the Chinese do so at the present 
day to Yin, tho destructive, or female principle, as a most solemn imprecation of 
divine vengeance, in case they violate their word, or declare what is not true. 
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symbols of light and darkness ; one, the source of all good, the 
other, the fountain of all evil ; to the co-agency of which, all animate 
and inanimate matter owes its creation, decay, and reproduction- 
The similitude could be pursued further even into the Northern and 
Western systems of mythology, but I have already digressed too 
far, and must now return to the Tien-ti-huih. It has been called by 
the Chinese, the three united, from being composed of the members 
of a sacred triad; viz. heaven, earth, and man, to whom equal 
adoration is offered, being all considered of equal dignity and rank ; 
but to man, only after death, under the name of ancestors. Heaven 
and earth are worshipped as the father and'mother of mankind. They 
are styled the three dominant powers, and supposed to exist in 
perfect harmony. There appears to be some mystic importance 
attached to the number three by the Chinese'; it is related in the 
Peach Garden Record, that Chang-Shan afterwards entered the society, 
and made the fourth brother ; still his name is rarely, if ever 
adduced. Three is the number also of the officials, or elder 
brethren, of the drops of blood shed during the inaugural rites, of 
their days of meeting during the month, and of the prescribed pros- 
trations before the idol, viz. pae, kwei, and kow, bowing, kneeling, 
and placing the forehead in the dust ; the last in some ceremonies is 
thrice repeated. The grand day is the ninth of the moon, equal to 
three times three. The secret manual signs are made with three 
fingers. The characters on some of the secret seals are grouped 
in triads. One of the smaller seals a, is in the form of a triangle. 
The symbol in the small seal b, appears to have been selected for its 
triune character, resembling the trisula of the Hindus, and three is 
generally the number of the personages forming the group in the 
picture worshipped by almost every Chinese. 

RESEMULANCE TO FREEMASONnY, &c. 

The resemblance between some of the rites observed by the 
Tien-ti-huih, their principles of mutual support in all parts of the 
world, their conventional signs of recognition, the mystery observed 
at their meetings, their styling themselves brothers, the oath of 
secrecy, and the mystic importance attached to the number three, 
remind us of the western system of Freemasonry, whose disciples, 
finding "tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, and sermons in 
stones," in a spirit of speculative research, well exchanged perhaps 
for by-gone Rosicrucianism, trace in .the mythologies of idolatrous 
nations, various symbols of the Trinity. Ashlarolh, Chemosh, and 
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Milcom, the triad, worshipped by King Solomon on Olivet's triple 
peak — the Indian, Orphic, Elcusiuian, Egyptian, Platonic, Persian, 
Celtic, and Mexican triads of deities — the trilithic piles of the Druids 
— the three mysterious words of the tirahmans to express earth, sky, 
and heaven — the triliteral . monosyllable, the sacred Aum, did not 
escape their masonic eye. The trowel which is identified with the 
trigon hieroglyphic for darkness, or secresy, of the Egyptian 
priests — the Tetragrammaton of the Jews, expressed by an 
equilateral triangle, having the mystic Jud in its centre — the Tri- 
gonon myslicum of the Pythagoreans — the square — the point within 
the circle — the royal arch, the ne plus ultra of masonic perfection 
— the three governors of the lodge — the principle of light, &c, 
might be compared to the triangular square and circular seals — 
the arch of swords, or that in the middle of seal a — the three 
governors of the principal lodges, and the ever-burning lamp of the 
Tien-ti-huih. But setting aside these similarities, when we consider 
that the Chinese fraternity originally was formed for political pur- 
poses, that its objects in the mother country, as stated by a talented 
writer of undoubted authority, Mr. Davies, are still to upset the 
present Tartar dynasty, and that even iu the colonies, as I have 
shown, its combinations are not unfrequently exerted to defraud 
justice of its victim, to defeat the laws, to commit with impunity 
robberies, murders, and massacres by wholesale, and rebellion 
against the government, under whose fostering protection it has been 
permitted to branch forth; we shall, perhaps, be inclined to classify 
the Tien-ti-huih with the secret tribunals of Germany, between which 
a few resemblances in minor points have already been traced. Accu- 
sations of secret crimes, of as deep a dye as those preferred by Philip 
the Fair, of France, against the Templars, have been uttered against 
the Tien-ti-huih, but with what justice I know not. Suflicc it to 
observe, that the eyes of our Colonial police should be set carefully 
upon them. In their weakness lies their harmlessness ; and the 
little good they can effect by mutual assistance to each other, is more 
than counterbalanced by the injustice and injury caused to those 
around. Asa means of mutual defence, adopted by emigrants among 
savage and hostile tribes, such associations are undoubtedly useful j 
but among civilized states, governed by just and equitable laws, 
applicable to all alike residing under its protection, the necessity 
no longer exists: the increase of power, that is the natural result 
of all similar confederations, here becomes highly deleterious to the 
community at large, which possesses not similar advantages, and 
should be got rid of as a monstrous anomaly in our social and 
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political system, in the certain eventual evils of which both theory 
and experience concur. 

Secret associations prevail among the negroes of Western Africa, 
termed Parrahs, of whose proceedings the French traveller, Goberry, 
gives us frightful accounts. It is not generally known in Europe 
that a secret fraternity obtains among the Brahmans of India. The 
late C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, whose profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit, general acquirements, and spirit of research, 
rendered his premature death an incalculable loss to Indian 
literature and science, was, I am assured on the best authority, 
deeply versed in the arcana of this society, and even possessed a copy 
of their most secret signs. This he once showed to a Syrian Jew 
who was travelling over India with antiques : the Jew at the first 
glance of the mystic characters started back with amazement, as 
though he had beheld a sudden apparition. It is highly probable 
that the talisman, which called up these strong emotions in the 
wandering Israelite, was no other than some symbol, which, by its 
resemblance, brought vividly to his mind the great Tetragrammaton 
of his nation. This, as already observed, bears a close affinity to 
the triangular seal of the Tien-ti-huih, having the symbol of light, 
equivalent to the mysterious and radiant god of the Tetragrammaton 
in its centre. A paper was prepared, I believe, by Mr. Whish, on 
the subject of the Brahmanical brotherhood, but has never been 
published. 
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